CHAPTER   IX
CONTINENTAL  EMPIRE  AND  ITS  NEMESIS
The impulse to expand is beyond reason. It would
seem that when nations have achieved an overplus of
prosperity beyond what is required to keep life going on a
hand to mouth basis, they can never rest content with
the progressive improvement of life within their own
frontiers. Their will to power dominates every other
consideration; they are like plants in a tropic forest
possessed of a ceaseless blind lust for light and space at
the expense of their neighbours. And they proceed on
the crude assumption that a nation increases its power
automatically with every expansion of its circumference,
instead of bringing the strain on its resources nearer and
nearer to the point of exhaustion.
If any proof were wanted of the growth of England into
a nation during the thirteenth century, it would be the
way that during its last quarter she is already bitten by
this lust for expansion. Edward I is not only the modeller
of her Parliamentary institutions, but takes his place as
the first of the long line of her empire builders. It is true
that there had been what might have been described as a
dynastic empire under the kings who had gone before
him, but it was in no true sense of the word English, and
English patriotism, when it began to form, grudged every
penny demanded by the Crown for its recovery in arms.
But about Edward I's conquests the country felt
differently. This may at first sight seem strange, since in
outward form he was merely treading in the steps of his
fathers. He clung to what was left, in the shape of
Gascony, of their French inheritance, and his claims to
the rest of the British Isles, beyond the borders of England,
were put forward solely on personal and feudal grounds.